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ORIGINAL. 


ANSWER TO PRAYER. 
[ Continued. | 


The country, the fresh, beautiful coun- 


try is reached at last. The cottage is all 
that the little ones had expected, and Bet- 
ty, the faithful Betty, with the aid of‘An- 
na and Mary, (who had really been very 
useful) had made their home look so plea- 
sant that Mr. Leslie felt quite cheerful, and 
heand the children really enjoyed their 
tea under the big elm, which Betty had ar- 
ranged there with much taste, thinking 
that “ perhaps” as she said, ‘‘ the mistress 
would not be missed there quite so much, 
on the first night of their coming as she 
would have been in the house,” which for 
weeks she had been unable to leave. Mr. 
Leslie felt Betty’s kindness, and greatly 
he rejoiced that his children had such a 
friend to care for them, and Betty deserves 
a word here, and she shall have it too.— 
She was a warm-hearted daughter of 
“Erin’s green Isle,’ and had lived with 
Mrs. Leslie for several years. That lady 
had taught her to read and to sew very 
nicely, and under her precepts and example 
she had become, to all appearance, a true 
christian, and so far as her conduct was 
concerned, few could set a brighter or a 
better example to those around them. Af- 
ter her mistress’ death, she had devoted 
herself to the children, and when Mr. L. 
lost his property, and felt obliged to tell 
her that he wes not then able to pay her 
wages, the good creature had said, ** And 
sure, sir, you would not have me lave my 
heart’s darlings! no, no, masther I’ll work 
for them as long as I live, and If ye drive 
me away, I will come again. She that’s 
gone towld me to see to them, and I'll 
never lave them at all at all.” 

“Stay, then, Betty,” said Mr. Leslie, 
“I wish there were more like you in the 
world. I felt sad indeed to be compelled 


to part with you, but I was not sure of 


usiness as yet, and I could not wrong one 
who had been such a friend to me and 
Mine in our time of need.”’ 

“ Andis thatall, masther? I cares not 
for the money; I shall find the bit to eat 
and to drink, and I care not for much more, 
fortam all alone in the world—not a 
brother or sister, father or mother has the 
faver left me; they are all under the sod 
of auld Treland, and what does the likes of 
me want of money, only for the dear chil- 
dren, God bless them.” And so Betty 
stayed, and a blessing she was to the fami- 
ly. The children loved her as if she were 
an elder sister, and she returned their af- 
fection with interest. She watched over 
them with the utmost care, lest at any 
ume they should hear an improper word, 
OF associate with a bad child, and in her 
humble way she taught them ‘o look up in 
all times of trial, to the God whom their 


mother had worshipped. Mr. Leslie was 





an excellent accountant, and through 
the influence of friends, he soon ob- 
tained a situation with a salary 
sufficient to support his family com- 
Mii fortably. But alas! he was again 
a] and again led away by that enemy 
i| which so often ‘* tempts to destroy,” 
and once or twice he was induced 
iia) by his companions in bad habits, to 
| gamble with the hope of improving 
his means, and as he said, “ of leav- 
wating something” handsome for his 
children.” You may see himin the 
picture engaged in this evil and cor- 
rupting employment. ‘The prayers 
of his deceased wife were not, how- 
ever, to be lost, or the petitions which his 
children and their faithful Betty were con- 
tinually addressing in his behalf to Him 
who has promised to be a father to the or- 
phan. One evening as Mr. Leslie (who 
for a wonder had returned to his home 
perfectly sober,) looked at his little Mary, 
who came to give him her nightly kiss, he 
thought that her cheeks had lost their 
bloom, and that she was looking very pale 
and thin, and as her mother had done dur- 
ing her lastillness. This startled him, and 
catchinfg him in her arms, he clasped her 
to him as ifto shield her from every ill.— 
*“*Oh! can it be, can it be,”’ said he, ** that 
all whom I-leve are going to leave me, and 
that while I have béen indulging in exces- 
ses abroad, my children are dying at 
home,” and calling Anna to him, and see- 
ing that she appeared well and strong, he 
felt comforted, and hoped that Mary also 
would soon look less pale. Day efter day, 
however, the lovely flower faded, and soon 
the father felt that she too would leave 
him. This almost broke his heart, and 
hour after hour he would hold the little 
sufferer in his arms, and the tears would 
fall upon her pale face. ‘ Father,” said 
she one day, ‘‘do not weep for me, I am 
going to mother, and shall I not tell her 
that you will never again take what will 
make you lose your senses? Oh! how 
happy she will be to hear that, will you 
not promise me?’’ -‘‘ Yes, yes, my darling, 
I do promise you, and God help me to keep 
it.” ‘Father, let us pray to Him that 
you may not break it.” The father and 
child knelt, and from that little one already 
so near her heavenly home, a prayer arose 
which entered the ears of that God who 
is so ready to answer those that ask aright. 
Day by day the sweet blossom faded, and 
when the autumn leaves were putting on 
their richest tints, they laid her in her mo- 
ther’s grave, which was opened to receive 
the flower which she had so cherished in 
life. 

Her prayer was answered, for never 
again was that father known to taste that 
which would intoxicate. He and Anna 
and the faithful Betty lived many years in 
their country home, where, although the 
darling Mary was much missed, yet Mr. 
L. often said it needed some severe blow to 
check him in his career of danger, and if 
God had not’arrested him by taking his 
idol to Himself, and thus leading him to 
think, he might have filled a drunkard’s 
grave. EstELte. 
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Narrative. 


GRANDMAMA’S STORY. 
Robert and Mary had played with their 
new games and puzzles till they were tired, 
when they heard some one coming up 
stairs. ‘There comes grandma,’ said Ro- 
bert, * let us'ask her for a story.’ ‘ 
Mary ran and set grandma’s chair in its 














place, and put a stool for her feet, and 
when she was comfortably seated, they 
each brought their little chairs, and sitting 
close to hers, offered their request. 

* Well, my dear, what shall it be about?’ 
said grandma. 

Little Susy sat on the floor in the corner, 
playing; but at this question she dropped 
her apron full of blocks, and ran to sit on 
her grandmother’s lap. 

‘ Anything you wish,’ said Robert. 

‘ * What would you like to hear, Susy?’ 
said grandma. 

Susan looked up, as if thinking very 
wisely, and said, * Tell us what you did 
when you was a little girl.’ 

* Tell us when you did something naugh- 
ty, and God punished you,’ said Mary. 

Susan then nestled up closer to grand- 
ma, and stroking her thin cheek with her 
fat dimpled hand, said, ‘ Dear grandma 
never was naughty.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said grandma, ‘I was very naugh- 
ty once, and got severely punished. When 
I was about seven years old, my cheeks 
were plump and rosy, and my brown curls 
and dark eyes were not unlike little Ma- 
ry’s. I didnot walk about slowly, leaning 
on my cane, in those days, but could run 
and play justas you do. I went toa se- 
lect school about half a mile from home.— 
My teacher, Miss Julia, lived in a cottage 
near my father’s house. As I was too 
small to go to school alone, my mother 
used to follow me to the door till she saw 
me walking by my teacher’s side. Miss 
Julia was a sweet, kind young lady, who 
lived with her mother, and a little colored 
girl she had taken to bring up. She lov- 
ed her scholars tenderly, and was seldom 
obliged to punish them, except by a reprov- 
ing word or look. Many a handsome bunch 
of flowers, or fine apple, or pear, or basket 
of grapes, were laid upon her desk in the 
morning by her loving scholars. I was 
one of four little girls who sat on a low 
bench by her side. Sometimes she would 
stay with us at noon, and share our din- 
ner, and then read achapter in the Bible, 
and kneel in the midst of a group of girls 
and pray so earnestly that the wildest 
would be subdued totears. Those seasons 
of prayer are among the sweetest remem- 
brances of my childhood. 

I was sometimes allowed to spend Sa- 
turday afternoon at her house. Many a 
happy hour have I passed sitting on the 
large flat door-stone in front of *‘ Widow 
Brown’s cottage,’ with little Dinah the 
colored girl. Dinah was full of fun, and 
would curl dandelion stems, and stick 
them in her woolly head, till her black 
cheeks were surrounded by little green 
ringlets, while I would laugh most merri- 
ly. Sometimes we played ‘ tea,’ and with 
broken pieces of crockery for cups, and cur- 
rants, and little cheeses picked among the 
grass, we would set out quite a feast under 
the large apple tree, while Miss Julia and 
Mrs. B. would cat as Dinah passed tea 
around in fine si)le. Thus passed many 
happy months, while I walked daily to 
school hand-in-hand with my dear teacher, 
whom I loved like an elder sister. 

One morning I left home in an ill humor, 
and finding Miss Juliagone, I ran onalone, 
and took my seat in school without saying 
‘Good morning,’ or making my curtsey.— 
Miss Julia whispered to me to go back and 
do it, but I refused. She then led me in- 
to a little entry where we hung our hats, 
and told me Imustobey. I still repeated, 
‘I won't.” She told me what a bad ex- 
ample my wicked conduct would be to the 
rest; and how sorry I would be when it 
was over, if I did not yield; and then left 





me, saying that she should return in a few 
minutes and punish me if I did not obey. 
But there I sat, ugly and obstinate, wish- 
ing I dared to run away, and quite sure 
Miss Julia would not whip me. She soon 
came out as she had promised, and gave 
me one more chance to obey, while I only 
said, ‘I won’t.’ She then, with tears in 
her eyes, anda pale sad face, punished me, 
while I was muttering, ‘I hate you,’ when 
she left me alone. I spent the day in 
sulky mood, and walked home with one of 
the girls, as my teacher stayed behind to 
do some writing. 

The next morning I went to school alone, 
with a pretty bunch of roses, and a large 
apple, for peace-offerings, meaning to beg 
Miss Julia’s forgiveness as soon as I saw 
her. Ifound the schoolhouse shut, and 
after waiting awhile before the door, we 
went to ‘ Widow Brown’s,’ to see if there 
was any school. The girls knocked at the 
door, while I lingered by the gate, asham- 
ed to show my face. One of them soon 
came up to me, with her finger on her lips, 
telling me we must all go home quietly, as 
Miss Julia was very sick, and might die.— 
I could scarcely speak for horror. I walk- 
ed to the house, and beckoned to Dinah to 
come out, and standing under the old ap- 
ple tree, [ told her how ugly I had been to 
Miss Julia, how I had said | hated her, and 
crying on Dinah’s neck, I begged her to 
take me in, and let me ask my dear, dying 
teacher’s forgiveness. She took my hand 
and led me to Mrs. Brown, in whose lap I 
laid my flowers and fruit, while Dinah 
said, * Please let Mary see Miss Julia.’ 

Mrs. Brown opened the parlor door, and 
I walked through into the bed-room.— 
There she lay with her eyes shut, her dark 
hair in disorder upon the pillow, while on 
the bed were clothes stained with blood.— 
She was deadly pale, and did not move or 
speak. A neighbor was sitting by her side, 
bathing her lips. Mrs. B. soon led me 
back to the kitchen, where I threw myself 
in her lap, crying out, ‘O, I have killed 
her.’ ‘No, poor child, she is not dead,’ 
said Mrs. B., ‘she has burst a blood vessel, 
and cannot live long.’ She tried to com- 
fort me when I told her how wicked I had 
been the day before, and promised to send 
for me if she recovered enough to speak. 

I went home crying all the way, and 
told my mother of Miss Julia’s illness, and 
my sin and sorrow. She then went at once 
to Mrs. B.’s, bidding me stay at home till 
she sent forme. Isat upon the kitchen 
door-sill, from which I could see the house, 
and wept till I could weep no more. After 
about an hour, I saw Dinah coming for me. 
I ran with all my might, cheered by the 
hope of making my peace with my dear 
teacher. My mother met me at the door, 
and taking my hand, bade me keep quiet, 
and led me into the sick room. But dear 
Miss Julia was paler than ever, breathing 
slowly and painfully. The doctor stood at 
the foot of the bed as if he could no longer 
help her. Mrs. Brown sat in her rocking- 
chair with her eves closed and hands clasp- 
ed in prayer, while Dinah crouched on the 
floor by the bedside, a picture of childish 
grief. I trembled at the fearful scene; 
the solemn stillness broken only by the 
gasping ofthe dying one, or an occasional 
sob from little Dinah, seemed to» my con- 
science-stricken heart more than I could 
bear. 

I asked my mother, ina whisper, to beg 
Miss Julia to forgive me. But before she 
could answer me, the breathing grew less 
and less, and all was still. The doctor 
felt her pulse-and said, ‘She is gone!’ 
while my mother tenderly closed her eyes. 
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I ran from the room in a torrent of grief, 
and sat on the old door-stone crying.— 
There lay on the little stand, withered and 
dying, the roses I had picked in the morn- 
ing full of penitent resolutions—sad em- 
blems of my hopeless grief!’ 

* Grandma, did you ever see Miss Julia 
again?’ asked Mary. 

‘Yes; the next morning my mother tied 
on my sun-bonnet, and led me to Mrs. 
Brown’s. There in the parlor she lay, 
calm and lovely as if asleep, her hands 
folded on her breast, and in one of them a 
white rose and bud, while flowers were 
strewed around the bed, and arranged on 
the mantel-piece by her loving scholars.— 
My mother knelt by the bedside with me, 
and there prayed for pardon and peace, 
and that my passionate temper might never 
again cause me such sorrow. I arose from 
my knees more calm, and there over the 
cold remains of my dear friend and sister, 
I resolved to be a different girl. 

The next day was the funeral. The 
cottage was full to overflowing. The 
minister stood by the front door, and the 
scholars were all sitting in the kitchen.— 
When he spoke to them of their departed 
teacher’s love and prayerful instruction, 
and said the remembrance of their dutiful 
obedience would now be a consolation, he 
did not know how wretched he made me 
feel. They carried the coffin out and laid 
it under the apple tree, and while the scho- 
lars passed out in procession to take their 
last farewell look at their dear teacher, I 
sat still, stupified with grief. They all 
went to the grave but Mrs. Brown and 
me. She was too old and feeble; and I 
sat on the door-sill at her feet, while she 
told me of her daughter’s happiness, and 
how she should soon follow her. She bid 
me dry my tears, for she would forgive and 
love me as well as ever, and Miss Julia, 
from heaven, could see how truly sorry I 
was for my last wicked words. 

* Grandma, what became of little Dinah ?’ 
said Mary. 

‘Mrs. Brown died in about a year, and 
Dinah came to live with us until she got 
married.’ 

* Grandma, you don’t mean our old Aunt 
Dinah, do you?’ said Robert. 

* Yes, she is the one I have been telling 
you of. She sorrowed with mein my first 
childish affliction, and has been my good 
friend ever since. Now dear children 
learn from grandma’s sad story not to in- 
dulge wicked temper and say unkind words 
to those you love; for death, who never 
asks leave to come, may deprive of a 
chance of obtaining forgiveness, and re- 
morse will prove a more severe punish- 
ment than you can bear.’ 

‘Susy is sound asleep; she must go to 
bed. Now Mary, dry up your tears, and 
I will light the lamp, and iet Robert show 
me his new game of the United States. 

N. Y. Obs.] Aunt Kare. 








Descriptive. 
MANUFACTURES.—NO. III. 


Mummiss; Process of Embalming, &c. 


The Egyptians, either from religious 
scruples, or because the scarcity of fuel ren- 
dered burning difficult, embalmed their 
dead, depositing them in chambers under 
ground, or in grottoes in the mountains.— 
Vast numbers of them have been found in 
a plain near Memphis. Some tombs have 
been found in the vicinity of ancient The- 
bes. These chambers or tombs, are cover- 
ed with fresco paintings and bass-reliefs, 
and many of them contain vases, statues, 
and some of them, belonging probably to 
royal families, consist of spacious suits of 
rooms, and long galleries of beautiful 
workmanship. In some, coins have been 
found, and other valuables. Many of 
these tombs and mummies are two or three 
thousand years old, and are probably in- 
debted for their preservation to the dryness 
of the soil, and the mildness of the climate. 
Embalmérs were held in great respect in 
ancient times, and their business was con- 
sidered a very honorable one. These per- 
sons extracted the brain through the nos- 
trils, and the intestines were removed 
through an incision made in the side. The 
body was then washed and salted, and af- 
ter a time it was steeped in a sort of bal- 
sam and wrapped in linen bandages; each 
finger and toe being separately enveloped, 
or sometimes, when the person was very 
wealthy, the body was placed in a gold 











case, ‘and the nails were gilded. The 
bandages were then placed round the body 
and limbs, sometimes to the number of 
fifteen or twenty thicknesses. The head 
was of course the object of particular at- 
tention, it was frequently covered with 
several folds of fine muslin, the first of 
which was glued to the skin and the others 
to that, the whole was then coated with 
fine plaster. A collar of large glass beads 
of various colors was then attached to this 
mask, which was connected with a tunic of 
the same material. The beads were so 
arranged as to form images of animals and 
insects which the Egyptians worshipped. 
The mummies were sometimes placed in a 
sort of case made of paper or linen, coated 
with plaster, on which were paintings and 
gildings; in the centre was the name of 
the deceased, of his relations, titles, &c., 
&c. Some mummies which have been ex- 
amined have been found dried and pre- 
served by vegetable and balsamic sub- 
stances, others by salt. In the first case 
asphaltum and aromatic gums were used, 
these if exposed to the air are soon affect- 
ed. They are of areddish color, but those 
preserved with salt and asphaltum are 
black. The flesh, bones, and every part 
seem to be saturated with it. Those pre- 
pared by salt alone, are white and smooth, 
and resemble parchment. 

The coffins are usually made of sycamore, 
cedar, or pasteboard ; the case is whole and 
covered inside and out with paintings re- 
presenting funeral scenes, &&c. The cover 
is whole, and has on it a resemblance of 
the deceased, painted and frequently gild- 
ed. EstELLE. 


ORIGINAL. 


A JOURNEY FROM VIRGINIA TO ALABAMA. 


It is sometime since the “* Exile” has had 
a chat with the many dear little friends 
who cluster around “‘ The Youth’s Com- 
panion,” but if they have forgotten her, 
she has not forgotten them. A long jour- 
ney has only been productive of increasing 
remembrance. The speed of Rail-roads is 
not the best assistance though, when we 
want to recollect the scenes through which 
we pass, and as the hissing engine flew 
and flew, and I caught tantalizing glimpses 
of the loveliest wild roses, woodbine, 
honeysuckle, and violets, I could not help 
wishing it were possible to inhale the fra- 
grance as well as to enjoy the sight. 

In some parts of Georgia there are very 
large fields entirely surrounded by wild- 
rose hedges for many miles—the graceful 
garlands of emerald green just beginning 
to be spangled with their gems of pink to- 
paz. 1 think these hedges equal the haw- 
thorn enclosures of old England. 

In the present travelling times, a jour- 
ney from Virginia to Alabama is such an 
insignificant step, it is scarcely worth 
while mentioning, but my little friends 
have kindly borne with more prosy des- 
criptions still,and asI want anexcuse to 
say ‘“‘how do you do?” I shall make no 
more apologies. ; 

We found the foliage of the trees very 
pretty in Georgia, early in March, and 
many wild flowers still earlier. 

In Mobile, Alabama, little girls were 
selling the most beautiful bouquets of gar- 
den roses, jassamine, and other flowers, 
not very cheap, certainly, for they asked a 
dime, but to us northerners, irresistibly 
tempting. 

The accommodations of the journey 
were not altogether such as I expected to 
find in the present exalted state of personal 
conveniences, but I believe the few rough- 
nesses that intervened added to our enjoy- 
ment. For instance, in crossing the Pedee 
river at twelve oclock on a dark night, 
you might have thought us a bandit band. 
The whole company alighted from the 
cars, (a goodly throng,) and after rubbing 
sleepy eyes, and giving a farewell yawn to 
our comfortable seats, we stepped out fnto 
the darkness. I being alone—or accom- 
panied only by a sleepy little boy—was 
about to follow the multitude, when a gen- 
tleman kindly stepped forward and offered 
a protecting arm. By the glaring light of 
huge pine torches, held by great stalwart 
negroes, we stumbled up one hill and 
down another, and at length reached the 
flat bottomed boats on the river, but now 
our luggage has to be brought on board, 
and during the interval, mirth is in full cir- 
culation among some of the gentlemen.— 
One approaches the immense pine wood 
fire blazing on the bank, surrounded by 





the negroes, and forming large crosses of 
the light wood lying about, sets them on 
fire and calls them fireworks. Another is 
joking with the captain of the wet and 
dirty ferry boat, and roars of laughter 
burst upon the stillness of the night. 

When the baggage was safely aboard, 
we set off, and having completed the 
voyage of the muddy stream, took posses- 
ion on the other side, of another set of 
swift-going cars, where the naps were re- 
sumed—the initiated making themselves 
comfortable by placing the seats crosswise, 
and stretching atlength upon the tempo- 
rary couch. When morning began to 
dawn we found ourselves in the city of 
Charleston, and there I parted with many 
a familiar face that had almost become 
friendly. The following day we pursued 
our route to Augusta. I gazed and gazed 
as soon as | entered the car, hoping to meet 
again some travelling friend, but in vain— 
we were doomed to be disappointed, and so 
I buried myselfin a pleasant book, and 
told my little boy to arouse my attention 
if any passing object offered superior inte- 
rest. 

Augusta appears a fine city, the streets 
are uncommonly wide, and have a pleasant 
airy look. We were introduced through 
the omnibus to a very good hotel, where 
we made ourselves look a little less like 
blacksmiths, and then proceeded to At- 
lanta. May I never see that place again ! 
I was unhappily and unavoidably detained 
there, but will not describe its deficiencies ; 
all I say is, let all who disbelieve in Pur- 
gatory go andstay a couple of weeks in 
Atlanta, and they will nave faith ever 
after! 

From Gurgaton to Montgomery we had 
a delightful Rail-road ride, pleasant com- 
pany, pleasant scenery, and a pleasant day, 
and not the least amusing of the journey 
was a stage ride of some three miles, to a 
place called West Point. The passengers 
alighted in crowds from the cars, and were 
ticketed to seats according to the number 
on the baggage. I did not count the num- 
ber of the stages—I think there must have 
been eight or nine, but I know my lot was 
pleasantly cast, my fellow passengers be- 
ing gentlemen of remarkable good humor 
and intelligence, it was the first stage too, 
and led the way, and I assure you it was 
no easyone. At West Point we resumed 
the cars, and arrived at Montgomery to 
learn that we should be compelled to re- 
main a day anda night before the steam- 
boat would leave for Mobile. The follow- 
ing evening the omnibus that conveyed us 
to ‘The Messenger” was truly worthy of 
its name —beside people sitting on each 
others’ laps on either side, a row of young 
negroes occupied the floor, while two or 
three hung on behind. The satirical ery 
still was ‘‘ oh, plenty of room for more,” 
but notwithstanding the load, we did reach 
the river safely, and here again found blaz- 
ing pine torches in requisition. 

The Messenger is a noble boat, the en- 
tire length being visible at the entrance, it 
is very striking to a stranger, and the com- 
forts and accommodations are well support- 
ed throughout the two entire days and 
nights of the journey to Mobile. 

There was agreeable and very refined 
company on board, and a fine toned piano 
contributed to the pleasures of the trip.— 
We enjoyed ourselves as much as it was 
possible for travellers, and arrived safely 
at Mobile. A day at Mobile enabled us 
to see a little of the Town—we adjourned 
to the Battle House and found the charges 
a little ahead of the accommodations. 

The following day on board the ‘“ Eliza 
Battle” we set off ona trip up the Tombig- 
by river, with which I was more pleased 
than the Alabama. The banks are high, 
and beautifully wooded, and incessantly is 
seen immense quantities of that long pen- 
dant white moss, that adorns the trees of 
the southern countries. Great quantities 
of mistletoe are seen likewise, and other 
parusitual plants. The place at which we 
left the boat was called Kemps Landing, 
after which a ride of about eighteen miles 
would complete the journey. The contrast 
between that wild place and the towns 
through which we had passed was amus- 
ingly great; armies of roosters crowed as 
we ascended the steep, wild-looking bank, 
mistaking, I expect, the pine toreh blaze 
for sunrise; owls hooted in the distance, 
and walking beside a negro man we were 
conducted by the light of a toreh to a log- 





house, where a man met us, and opening 





the door of a large rough room in 
dwelling, ushered us ‘a, Sine the = 
brilliant with pine logs on the hearth,— 
There a decent bed invited us to repose 
and here I will take leave of you for the 
present, till I have taken out my nap in 
this primitive dwelling. Tue Exirz. 
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Learning. 








ORIGINAL. 


SHORT.SKETCHES FROM MEMORY. 
No. 1. 


‘** To-morrow, oh, I do hope to-morrow 
will be pleasant,” said I to myself, as with 
bag of books on my arm, I skipped merrily 
along the road that led to our dear old 
school-house. The birds were singing 
sweetly, and the wild flowers were g 
beautiful, that I was strongly tempted to 
stop and gather a bouquet of them for my 
teacher; but I contented myself with ad- 
miring them in their beds, and inhaling 
their fragrance as I passed, for the village 
clock wanted but ten minutes of nine, and 
if I should be late at school, I should lose 
my reward of merit, and consequently the 
anticipated pleasure of the following day. 
The study hours flew swiftly by, and I re- 
turned my books to their resting places 
that night, with a happy heart. I had 
studied diligently all day, and the much 
desired reward of merit was in my hand. 
The following morning, the warbling of 
the merry birds awoke me, and although 
I was quite sure that the sunbeams were 
struggling through my curtains, I arose 
and peeped from my window to assure my- 
self that the day was a bright one. Indeed 
it was most lovely. The sky was cloud- 
less, and the sun was rising in all its glory, 
slowly emerging from benind the eastern 
hills, and leaving the gorgeously tinted 


sky, which had heralded its approach, to , 


lose its bright colors in a clear and beauti- 
ful blue. The flowers raised their heads, 
and the dew drops sparkled, as if to wel- 
come the King of day. O how much of 
joy and sorrow did that new day bring 
with it for the world. How many looked 
upon that rising sun who would never be- 
hold its setting. ButI thought not thus, 
as I looked from my window. My heart 
was filled with its own happiness, and a 
child’s gratitude to God who had created 
the beautiful world. 

It was Saturday, our school-holiday.— 
The day which I always spent with my 
grandmother, if I had brought home the 
evening previous, my weekly reward of 
merit. Ah! those were happy days for 
me. [hailed their coming with joy. 

On this particular morning, my uncle 
was coming to take me in his carriage, 80 
remembering that my mother had often 
told me that it was impolite and unkind to 
keep any one waiting for me, I dressed my- 
self in due season, and stood at the window 
watching ‘for my uncle, when he came. I 
kissed my mother, and ran to my uncle, 
who, as he lifted me into the carriage, said, 
‘“‘T am very glad to see my little niece 80 
punctual, and hope she will always be so.” 
Of course this pleased me exceedingly, and 
I determined never to keep any one wait 
ing. That ride wasa pleasant one to me. 
Everything about me seemed happy; and 
why on this particular morning? Perha 
it was that 1 was if a good humor m 
and looked at things in the sunlight of my 
own feelings. As we drove through the 
long avenue of trees to the door, my good 
grandfather came out to meet and welcome 
me, and I saw my dear grandmother in her 
accustomed seat at the window, smiling 
pleasantly. The morning glided quickly 
by. I hardly realized the flight of time, I 
was so busy in the garden and fruit orch- 
ard; But the burning rays of the noonday 
sun sent me to seek shelter in my grand- 
mother’s quiet parlor. Dinner being over, 
my grandfather went out on the piazza with 
his newspaper, and I seated myself by mY 
grandmother's side, and asked for a story. 

‘Tam afraid I have nothing interesting 
to tell my little girl,” said she, affection 
ately placing her hand on my head. 

“*O Yes, grandma,” I urged, “ do tell 
me something about your school-days. 

“* My school-days, dear child,” she Tt 

lied were few in number, and ’tis ~~ 


ong years since they were num n 
the past, but I will try to recall something 


in regard to them, which may serve 
amuse you a little.” 
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«In a large old-fashioned looking house, 
with overhanging gables, and a roof cover- 
ed with moss, there lived many years ago, 
maiden lady who supported herself and 
her dignity, by instructing a few of the 

oung misses of the city of B in 
needle-work, spelling, reading, and writ- 
ing. She occupied one room which served 
per for a school-room, parlor, and sleeping 
a ent. Atthe age of seven I was 

jaced under the instruction of this lady, 
and every morning when the hands of the 
old clock in the corner pointed to nine, 
forty or fifty of us little ‘girls ranged our- 
selves on low benches, which were placed 
across the room. (na high platform, be- 
hind a formidable-looking desk, our teacher 
took her station. She was the very per- 
gonification of dignity and precision. One 
look from her was sufficient to awe her 
little prisoners into obedience. She gene- 
rally, during school-hours, held in her 
hand an oaken ruler, and if any luckless 
child ventured to lay down her book, or 
work for an instant, she was sure to hear 
a sharp voice reminding her of duty, and 
to be terrified by a significant shake of the 
oaken ruler. At her right hand stood the 
‘idle bench,’ where were placed all those 
little unfortunates who had a natural dis- 
like for books, or who had in an unguarded 
moment laid aside their primers, for the 
more diverting occupation of catching flies. 
If visitors entered we all rose together, 
made our courtesies, and quietly seated 
ourselves again, with as much orderas if 
moved by machinery. I remember, on 
such an occasion one of the little girls was 
seen standing on a high stool in a corner 
ofthe room, with a curious-looking affair 
on her head. One of the ladies inquired 
the reason of this, and was informed that 
Pattie Drayton had had the almost un- 
heard of audacity tu pin together the frocks 
of twoof her compinions. It was for that 
reason that she enjoyed the distinguished 
privilege of wearing the ‘fool’s cap,’ and 
stood as a warnin, to all those who might 
be tempted to con.mit that, or a similar 
misdemeanor. On one row of seats might 
have been seen the elder pupils, diligently 
applying themselves to similar pieces of 
needle- work, which were to be their mas- 
ter-pieces, and complete their accomplish- 
ments—namely, elaborately] wrought sam- 
lers. 
, Thus, I have given you an idea of the 
school advantages which your grandmother 
possessed. You can yourself draw the 
contrast between them and your own, and 
when you sit in your pleasant school-room, 
or receive the smiling approbation of your 
kind teacher, remember how highly you 
are favored, and improve your advantages 

With industry and perseverance.” 

Thus my dear grandmother entertained 
me by her pleasant conversation, and when 
the hour for my return home arrived, I 
parted with her with the feeling that my 
day had been pleasantly and profitably 
spent, and with an increased love for my 
kind grandmother in my heart. 

Children, cherish and love your grand- 
parents while you may, for not long will 
they be spared to you, and bitter will be 
your reflections when they have passed 
away, if you have ever wounded their 
hearts by unkindness or neglect. 

GERALDINE. 














Nursery. 
CARRY CURIOUS. 


Carry Curious is my own little girl, and 
I dare say every mother has a Carry Curi- 
ous, or Kitty Inquisitive, or some such 
hame; but this is not her real name, I 
8ave it to her long after she was christen- 
ed, because she asks so many questions 
about every new thing that she sees. Her 
father sometimes gets quite vexed at her 
inquisitive disposition, and calls her Mis- 
tress Pry, because it leads her to be mis- 
chievous, as it did one day when she went 
into the garden, and took off the only two 
Pears which had ripened, on a dwarf tree, 
of which he was anxious to discover the 
quality. Quite a long story came of her 
. } the fruit, as she told her father,— 
_ouly just to see how it tasted.’ I'll tell 
itto you. After she had confessed it to 
and been forgiven, he said to her: 
» youare very much like that far- 
of grandiasther of coh on the mother’s 
» Who could not be content to enjoy a 
© garden filled with fruit and flowers on 








purpose for her, but must covét that which 
was forbidden her.’ 

‘What.do you mean, father? I have 
no such grandmother. There is grandma 
Eames, and grandmother Hollis; they have 
not fine gardens,—only backyards. Ihave 
no such grandma; what do you mean ?” 
‘Who does your catechism say was the 
first woman ?’ 

‘ Why, Eve; but she was not my grand- 
mother ; how queer you are?’ 

‘She was the mother of all living. Do 
you remember how much unhappiness came 
into the wor!d because she ate the apple? 
Do you remember the story ?” 

‘Oh, yes father; but I could never 
understand why there could be so much 
harm in eating an apple. I don’t see why 
God did not keep her from eating it, when 
he knew it would hurt her. You must 
tell me why, father.’ 

‘I cannot tell you why God allowed her 
to eat the fruit. He has not told us; but 
you will remember that disobedience al- 
ways brings unhappiness. I will talk with 
you again; I must gonow.’ 

Carry was going to school in a few mo- 
ments after this conversation, with her 
little head still full of problems about 
grandma Eve, when as she was running 
down one street, Dr. Lane came up another, 
and with a smiling ‘Good morning, my 
little friend,’ took her by the hand, and 
walked along with her. 

Dr. Lane was her minister ; and although 
he was a great minister, and a doctor of 
divinity, all the children of his parish loved 
him, and were never afraid to talk with 
him. He loved children and told them so. 
He always had some pleasant things to say 
to them, and said it as though he were a 
child himself. So little Carry put her 
hand confidingly in his, and looking up in 
his face, asked him why such great wrong 
came of eating an apple—the apple which 
Eve ate. 

‘The wrong was not in eating an apple 
merely, but because God had*forbidden her 
to eat it. The sin was in disobeying God. 
Why did you ask me that, little girl ? why 
were you thinking of that*’ said the Dr. 

Then Carry told him how wrong she had 
done, and what her father had said to her, 
and added: ‘But Ido not see why God 
put the tree there to tempt her, as ma told 
me about my new work-box the other day, 
when J was showing it to baby. I don’t 
see why he let her eat it, when so much 
sin was to come of it. He could hinder if 
He would. It puzzles me; will you ex- 
plain it to me?’ 

‘Many a wiser head has been puzzled by 
these same questions. I am as ignorant 
as you why God allowed her to disobey 
Him and make us all sinners. He has 
not told us. Does not your mother often 
do things for you without telling the rea- 
son why ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And you do not ask her because you 
know she loves you, and will do them for 
your good ?” 

‘Yes; butshe sometimes tells me she 
will give me reasons when I am‘old enough 
to understand them. Will not God tell us 
the reason when we are old enough to 
understand them ?” 

‘Do you remember, Carry, two or three 
years ago, when your little brother died, 
you could not understand what it meant to 
see him lie so still and cold ? 

* Yes.’ 

‘Do you understand now ?’ 

*Yes; ma told me only a little while 
ago, that death means when the soul,. the 
part of us that thinks and moves the body, 
leaves it, and goes back to God. She told 
me that little Charley is in heaven now, 
learning how God made the world, and 
the stars, and all the beautiful things we 
see; and that is just what I want to know, 
how they are made, and what God made 
them for. Can’tI learn this till I die and 
go where my brother is? Ma says I can’t.’ 

‘You can learn many things about 
them; but how God made them, and why, 
we can only learnin His presence. You 
remember that the Bible tells us that the 
angels in heaven are praising God on gol- 
den continually. I have often 
thought, dear little girl, that learning just 
what you wish to know enables them to 
make up their song of praise. They learn 
how great his power and goodness are, and 
that teaches them their glorious songs.’ 

The little girl walked on beside her 





minister for a few moments in thoughtful 


‘ilence, and then said, ‘I will try to be 
ood, so as to be an angel too, and have 
.verything just like the little angel you 
‘aid Melly Yarnum was the day he was 
buried.’ 

* Do you always listen when I talk to 
the children ?’ 

* Most always.” ° 

‘What do you think about when you 
don’t hear me? can you remember any 
day when you did not, what thoughts pre- 
vented you from listening to me?’ 

After thinking a moment she replied,— 
‘Yes, I remember one day—the day after 
my new pink hat was brought home.— 
Father did not see it till Sunday morning, 
then he said it was very becoming to my 
black eyes; and I could not help thinking 
about it, though you was preaching to 
Sabbath-school children.’ 

‘ Father puts a great many notions into 
your little head. Will you tell him from 
me that he must be careful what he says 
to you about grandma Eve and pink hats ?” 





culties, will invariably make a man of the 
veriest dolt.’ 

Do you hear that, boys? No matter 
how poor or ignorant you may be, perse- 
verance, conjoined with virtue, will gain 
you both wealth and education. 








Religion. 
THE COURAGEOUS GIRL. 


I was intyoduced toa young girl of about 
fifteen, whose graceful manners attracted 
my attention. I knew that Louisa, for so 
I will call her, was the only child of wealthy 
and doating parents. I knew she was 
highly educated, and very accomplished ; 
but of her moral characterI knew nothing. 
It so happened that we were both detained . 
over night at the house where we had met, 
and as there were many other guests, a 
room was assigned to the interesting young 
stranger an:l myself, which the two daugh- 


SS 











And the minister left the little girl at the 
schoolhouse door, and went on to fulfil his 
duties with a heart glad to find little heads 
busy inquiring about God's ways, but se- 
rious with the responsibility of guiding 
them. . 

And Carry, was she satisfied about the 
grandma ofthe garden? By no means! 


very evening, which I must leave for an- 
other story.—V. Y. Obs. 


— lorality. . 








PERSEVERANCE—ITS VALUE. 


About ten years ago there was a little 
newsboy—very little for his age, which was 
fourteen years—who sold papers at the 
corner now occupied by the Tribune Build- 
ing and its adjuncts. This boy, owing to 
his cheerful countenance, his proverbial 
integrity, his industry—in brief, his good 
qualities generally, (and very good quali- 
ties are rarely found among the peripatetic 
venders of the dailies and weeklies,) manu- 
factured friends for himself everywhere, and 
particularly among publishers. He did a 
very good business as a news-boy, but his 
position did not suit him, as he one day 
confidentially informed us, and he was de- 
termined to abandon it. 

‘ That}you can easily do,’ said we; ‘go 
into a store.’ 

*I can neither read nor write,’ responded 
j he, mournfully. ; 

‘ Apprentice yourself to some trade,then,’ 
was our advice. 

‘I think I will,’ he exclaimed, with a 
brightening eye and a flushed cheek: ‘I 
think I will,’ and off he bounded. 

We lost sight of him a short time after 
this conference was held, and finally forgot 
that such a being had existed. 

About a week ago an athletic, well dres- 
sed young man, with a ferocious—a regular 


merry, twinkling optics, that betokened a 
good heart, and the best of health, stopped 
us in the street, and, extending his hand, 
called us by name. 

Not recognizing him, we had recourse 
to the phrase, ‘ Really, sir, you have the 
advantage of me.’ 

‘Not know, the little news-boy!’ 
he cried, as if astonished. 

Truly it was our little news-boy. 
had taken our early advice, and had ap- 
prenticed himself to a machinist. 

‘ Where are you working ?” we inquired. 

‘Oh, I don’t work now, was his proud 
answer; ‘I own a saw-mill on Long Is- 
land, and am doing business for myself. I 
have been my own bossa year now. I 





as happy as the day is long. 
with an air of triumph. 


boss yet 


severing little friend who once su 




















She made another chapter about her .that |, 


brigandish pair of whiskers, and a brace of 


He 


bought out my concern with the savings 
ofeight years; I have a wife and two chil- 
dren, and my own cottage house and gar- 
den for them to live and delve in, and Iam 
Ican read 
and write too,’ he continued smilingly, but 


That man will be somebody besides a 
If we dared to tell his name, 
hundreds would at once hail with rapture 
the news of the good fortune of their me 
them with the Sun and Herald every morn- 


Perseverance—it is the grand lever by 
which the most astounding results may be 
accomplished. George Borrow, the author 
of * Lavengro,’ says: ‘ Perseverance and a 
, dogged determination to conquer all diffi- 


ters of our host were also to share with us. 
These daughters were much older than 
Louisa, and far from being religious ; while 
Lat that time was indifferent and thought- 
less. We were all chatting and laughing, 
and Louisa at first joined us with her sweet 
musical voice ; but before retiring she gent- 
ly withdrew to a corner of the room, and 
knelt in prayer. 

Ican never forget the impression made 
upon my mind by this act of quiet, silent 
devotion. My mirth was hushed; I felfas 
if I ought to pray: I wished I was like 
. Louisa, and that like her I could pour out 
my heart before an unseen Friend. When 
she arose, I saw such a sweet smile upon 
her face, that as she bent over to kiss me, 
and say an affectionate “ good-night,” I 
felt almost reverence for the fair young 
creature who had piety and courage enough 
thus to confess Christ before strangers. I 
knew that it must have cost heran effort to 
do her duty under those circumstances, and 
I respected and loved her for it. Doubtless 
her gay companions felt the same; and per- 
haps they, like me, were led by witnessing 
that simple act, to set a new value on reli- 
gious faithand hope. Years have passed, 
yet when tempted to forsake the right 
through fear of man, the memory of that 
kneeling girl has often imparted new’ 
strength and courage, and influenced me to 
care less for “‘ them that can kill the body, 
and after that have no more that they can 
do.” —[ Am. Mess. 
Ee 


Natural ffistorp. 


ABYSSINIAN MONKEYS. 


The monkeys, especially the cynocephali, 
who are astonishingly clever fellows, have 
their chiefs, whom they obey implicitly, and 
a regular system of tactics in war, pillaging 
expeditions, robbing corn-fields, é&&c. These 
monkey-forays are managed with the utmost 
regularity and precaution. A tribe coming 
down to feed from their village on the 
mountain (usually a clift{n the face of some ° 
cliff,) brings with it all its members, male 
and female, old and young. Some, the 
elders of the tribe, distinguishable by the 
quantity of mane which covers their shoul 
ders, like a lion’s, take the lead, peering 
cautiously over each precipice before they 
descend, and climbing to the top of every 
rock or stone which may afford them a bet- 
ter view of the road before them. Others 
have their posts as scouts on the flanks or 
rear; and all fulfil their duties with the 
utmost vigilance, calling out at times, ap- 
parently to keep order among the motley 
pack which forms the main body, or to give 
notice of the approach of any real or ima- 
gined danger. Their tones of voice on these 
occasions are so distinctly varied, that a 
person much accustomed to watch their 
movements will at length fancy, and per- 
haps with some truth, that he can under- 
stand their signals. 

The main body is composed of females 
and inexperienced males, and young peo- 
ple of the tribe. Those of the females who 
have small. children carry them on their 
back. Unlike the dignified march of the 
leaders, the rabble go along in a most dis- 
orderly manner, trotting on and chatter- 
ing, without taking the least heed of any- 
thing, apparently confiding in the vigilance 
of their scouts. Here a few of the youth 

















linger behind to pick the berries off some 
tree, but not long, for the rear guard com- 
ing up forces them to regain their places. 
There a matron pauses to suckle her off- 
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spring, and, not to lose any time, dresses 
its hair while it is taking its meal. Another 
young lady, probably excited to jealousy, 
or by some sneering look or word, pulis 
an ugly mouth at her neighbor, and then 
uttering a shrill squeal, highly expressive 
of rage, vindictively snatches at her rival’s 
leg or tail with her hand, and gives her, 
perhaps, a bitein the hind quarters. This 
provokes a retort, and a most unladylike 
quarrel ensues, till a loud bark of command 
from one of the chiefs call them to order. 
A single cry of alarm makes them all halt, 
and remain on the qui vive, till another 
bark in a different tone reassures them, and 
they then proceed on their march. Arriv- 
ed at the corn-field, the scouts take their 
positions on the eminences all around, 
while the remainder of the tribe collect pro- 
visions with the utmost expedition, filling 
their cheek-pouches as full as they can hold, 
and then tacking the heads of corn under 
their armpits. Now, unless there be a par- 
tition of the collected spoil, how do the 
scouts feed ?>—for I have watched them seve- 
ral times, and never observed them to quit 
for a moment their post of duty till it was 
time for the tribe to return, or till some in- 
dication of danger induced them to take to 
flight. They show also the same sagacity 
in searching for water, discovering at once 
the place where it is most readily found in 
the sand, and then digging for it with their 
hands, just as men would, relieving one an- 
other in the work, if the quantity of sand 
to’be removed be considerable.—{ Parkyn’s 
Life in Abysinnia. 





Editorial. 


A SECOND CHILD-MARTYR. 


On page 188 of the last volume, we gave an 
account of a boy who was whipped by 
his foster-father, so severely that he died in 
consequence of his sufferings, exclaiming to 
the last ‘ Pa, I cannot tell a lie? The punish- 
ment was for his saying something respecting 
the man’s wife, which was true, and to make 
him confess that it was false. The man and 
woman were tried for murder—and Judge Lar- 
rabee, who decided the case, has published in 
the Milwaukee, (Wisconsin) Sentinel, a full 
confirmation of the cruelties inflicted on the 
boy, whose name was Emanuel Danon. 

‘ The trial was one of deep and painful in- 
terest. There was scarce a dry eye in the 
court-room. The verdict was manslaughter in 
the first degree, and the convicts were sentenc- 
ed to ten years’ imprisonment in the State Pri- 
son—the extreme penalty of the law.’ < 

This letter of Judge Larrabee created no 
small sensation in Milwaukie. The next day 


another correspondent, D. K., wrote as follows 
to the ‘ Sentinel? 


“In the evening I took up the paper to read 
the letter that Ihad*heard so much spoken of 
during the day, when, in a moment, it occurred 
to me that the name ‘ Danon’ was familiar, and 
a little reflection served to convince me that I 
was correct; and enables me to furnish the 
following particulars of the little boy’s perenta: 

** Emanuel’s parents came to this city from 
Devonshire, England, in 1846; the father was 
a gardener, very poor, in feeble health, and 
with a large family. The late Rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, with his accustomed well known 
sympathy for the poor, interested himself warm- 
ly in Mr. Danon’s behalf. He purchased lum- 
ber to build him a shanty—with his own hands 
assisted Mr. D. to build his humble home on 
the bluff, aud cheered his new home in a 
strange land with his pleasant smile and kind 
words, and day by dav administered to the 
wants of the family. Mr. Akerly assisted Mr. D. 
to what employment he could, and procured his 
appointment as sexton of St. Paul’s Church. In 
1847, I think, Mr. D. died of consumption, a 
disease from which he had been suffering for 
some time, leaving his helpless wife and chil- 
dren to the benevolent Rector’s care. Places 
were procured for the two elder children, and 
one was taken home to the parsonage, and the 
Rector’s flour barrel, so liberal to the wants of 
the poor that it often left the ‘ good man’ and 
his amiable ledy with scant, provision for them- 
selves, gave, its daily supply to the widow and 
her little ones. Some twoyears after Mr. D.’s 
death, the poor widow accidentally wounded 
her foot with the point of a rusty nail, which, 
in consequence of bad treatment, brought on 
lockjaw. She was at once removed to the 
hospitable parsonage, and everything was done 
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to relieve her sufferings, but the best medical 
treatment and nursing could not stay the fatal 
disease, and she died, leaving her orphan chil- 
dren to the Rector’s care. The youngest, the 
little Emanuel, was, at the time of his mother’s 
death, about four years of age. 

“ T remember him as a bright, .intelligent 
child. After the funeral of the mother, a Mr. 
Moor, residing near the Cold Spring House, 
uncle to the little fellow, took him home with 
him. Shortly after Mr. Moor died, and, if 
my memory serves me, a man whose name] 
did not learn, but probably the brute now in 
the State Prison, made application for little 
Emanuel, promising to bring him up as his own 
child. Iam pretty sure that the child was 
never inthe poor-house. From this time I 
lost all knowledge of him, until the article in 


your paper a few days since called my atten- 
tion to his cruel death. 


“Tam at no loss to account for the little fel- 
low’s martyr constancy for the truth, for I have 
repeatedly heard Mr. Akerly speak of the pa- 
rents’ devout Christian deportment, and their 
deep interest in the religious culture of their 
children, and when we add to this, that he who 
was emphatically*the child’s friend, who not 
only won their affections, but ever impressed 
their infant minds in his own gentle way with 
the holy precepts of religion, with a love and 
affection that made his teaching indelible— 
when | think of little Emanuel having enjoyed 
such Christian care, mere child as he was 
when deprived of it, I do not. wonder that he 


should rather die than ‘bear false witness,’. 


and thus break the commands of God and dis- 

obey his mother’s and his pastor’s precepts.— 

And what a testimony does his martyrdom 

bear, to that mother’s and that pastor’s care! 

For such a seal to my labors, [ would give.a 

world, were it mine to give. D. K. 
Milwaukie, Dec. 12th. 


———a 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Enfield, Ms., April 20, 1854. 
Mr. Willis.—Enclosed please find one dol- 
lar to pay for the Youth’s Companion another 
ear. I have been very much interested in it 
indeed. Last year my father thought I had 
not better take it another year, but | told him 
I did not think I could do without it, and so he 
took it. He has taken it for his children more 
than fifteen years, but now I am nine years of 

age, and [ think I can pay for it myself. 

Yours, etc., Exiza H. Smita. 

East Pharsalia, N. Y., April 19, 1854. 
Mr. Editor.—Enclosed is one dollar for the 
Companion the coming year. It seems to us 
along, long time since that valuable paper 
cease its highly interesting weekly visits to 
our home, though but one short year ago, and 
we think we cannot longer do without it. It 
is read with equal interest by parents and chil- 
dren. Wishing you success in your employ- 

ment, | remain yours, Lucetra M. Herrick. 

Ascuineyville, Vt., April 9, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—I.am happy to send 
you one new subscriber for your valuable pa- 
per, the Youth’s Companion, a friend and 
school mate of mine, Charles H. Dake. I ac- 
cordingly enclose one dollar for him, and one 

for myself. Yours truly, C. C. Royer. 











Dariety. 
A RAFT OF MONKEYS. 


A singular and almost touching drama _ was 
lately observed by the crew of a French sloop- 
of-war, recently returned from a voyage from 
the seas of India. A dozen monkeys had been 
put on deck, where they had delighted the tars 
from morning till night with their frolies and 
gambols. Some, however, discontented with 
the short space allotted to them, broke their 
chains, invaded the captain’s cabin, jumped 
over chairs and tables, spilt the ink on official 
documents, and behaved in such an inconsider- 
ate manner that their death was resolved upon, 
and the warrant signed on the spot. he 
order to throw these poor innocent victims 
overboard was received with general sadness 
on the forward deck. The old sailors, after a 
long consultation, came to the conclusion that 
a raft might be built, upon which the poor 
creatures might at least find one chance of 
salvation. All hands were soon at work and 
the raft completed, a small mast made fast to 
it, a sail ho’sted in the direction of the current, 
a good supply of biscuit and crackers and a 
cask of water were put on board, and the 
twelve unfortunate outlaws were abandoned to 
their unhappy fate. We have been told, and 
willingly believe, that the old sailors}were mov- 
ed even to tears, and, waving their hats, re- 








mained on deck, watching with anxious solici- 
tude the full embarkation until it was out of 
sight and disappeared towards the land, where 
they hoped it might go on shore on some neigh- 
boring coast.—[ Boston Transcript. 


‘suppose,’ was the reply. 








-MERCIES OF RUMSELLING. 


A poor sick woman sent her husband for 
some medicine. That the errand might be 
more surely performed, she called ‘her son a 
young lad, and said, ‘Here Jimmy, go with 
your father, and do hasten back, for 1 am in 
great pain.’ They started and walked some 
distance toa grocery. While there, an old 
companion meeting them, said to the man,— 
‘ Let’s take something to drink.’ ‘No,’ said 
Jimmy, ‘ we had better go home, father. Mo- 
ther is waiting.’ ‘What, boy, said the rum- 
seller sneeringly, ‘do you teach your father 
when to drink ?? They took a glass and very 
soon another; Jimmy all the time urging him 
to go home, but without avail. Glass after 
glass, until twelve o’clock when the shop clus- 
ed, and they started for home, first taking care, 
however, to have the jug filled. The night 
was cold and unrelenting as the rumseller’s 
heart. The wind moaned through the boughs 
of the leafless trees, as if conscious of the fear- 
ful scene about to be enacted. Hour after 
hour the sick wife anxiously awaited their re- 
turn, but they came not. Morning dawned ; 
still no husband or son made their appearance. 
Finally she sent for a neighbor, who went in 
search of then. About a mile from the house 
he found a man lying upon the ground, a stiff- 
ened corpse, his jug by his side. 

Near him stood Jimmy, his elbows resting 
on the fence, and his head upon his hands.— 
The tears which had flowed from his now glaz- 
ed eyes were congealed upon his cheeks.— 
He, too, was a frozen corpse.—[ Temperance 
Journal. 


—_o——_ 


I CANNOT PRAY FOR FATHER ANY MORE. 


She knelt, at the accustomed hour, to thank 
God for the mercies of the day, and pray for 
care through the coming night; then, as usual, 
came the earnest, “God bless dear mother, 
‘and”’—but the prayer was stilled! the little 
hands unclasped, and a look of agony and 
wonder met the mother’s eye, as the words of 
hopeless sorrow burst from the lips of the 
kneeling child, “I cannot pray for father any 
more !” Since her little lips had heen able to 
form the dear name, she had prayed for a bles- 
sing upon it; it had followed close after mo- 
ther’s name, for he had said that must come 
first; and now to say the familiar prayer, and 
Jeave her father out! No wonder that the new 
thonght seemed too much for the childish mind 
to receive. 

I waited for some moments that she might 
conquer her emotion, and then urged her to go 
on. Her pleading eyes met mine, and with a 
voice that faltered too much almost for utter- 
ance, she said, “O, mother, I cannot leave him 
all out! let me say, ‘thank God that I had a 
dear father once!” sol can still go on, and 
keep him in my prayers.” And so she always 
does, and my stricken heart learned a lesson 
from the loving ingenuity of my child. Re- 
member to thank God for mercies past, as well 
as to ask blessings for the future. 

[The Presbyterian. 


CLIPPINGS. 


Taxe 11 Easy.—Don’t allow the pebble on 
our path to become stones of stumbling.— 
ven if they do, take it easy. The ladder of 

patience is at hand, and the smooth path of 
success lies beyond. If life brings a sorrow, 
take it easy. Sorrows are but the misty drifts 
in the sky, that float away in an hour. 


An old man once said, ‘ For a long period I 
puzzled myself about the difficulties of Scrip- 
ture, until I came at last to the resolution that 
reading the Bible was like eating fish. When 
I find a difficulty, I lay it aside and call it a 
bone. Why should I choke on the bone, when 
there is much nutritious meat in use? Some 
day, perhaps, I may find that even the bones 
may afford me nourishment. 


A visitor at Niagara Falls was asked if he 
knew what the little steamer that goes under 
the fall, was made of. ‘Of wood and iron, I 
‘No, sir,’ said the 
interrogator, very coolly, ‘ She is “ Maid of the 
Mist.” ’ 


The following epitaph may be found upon a 
tombstone in Staffordshire, England: 
* Beneath this stone, a lump of clay, 
Lies Arabella Young ; 
Who on the 29th of May, 
Began to hold her tongue.” 


Whiskey drinking never conducts wealth 
into a man’s pocket, happiness to his family, or 
respectability to his character. Therefore, 
whiskey is a non-conductor, and it is best to 
let it sheae. 


In Mexico, every body is supposed to be an 
ex-President, who wears a clean shirt and 
keeps his hands washed. 


A man sometimes retains his youth by do- 
ing little to make his manhood noticed. 


Young ladies now-a-days, when they are 
reparing for a walk, ought not to keep their 
[vere waiting as long as they used to do, for 
now they have only to put their bonnets half 
on.—[ Cambridge Chronicle. : 


A thief who lately broke open a grocer’s 
warehouse, excuses himself on the plea that he 
merely went in there to take tea. 


= 
Doetry, 
ORIGINAL. 


TO A CHILD. 


Sweeter than the s ftest music 
{s thy silvery voce tome, — 
With thy star-light smile of gladness 
And thy glance o' love and glee! ’ 


Dove-like eyes, so soft and holy, 
With their clear und radiant ray, 

Tiny hands like fauitless sculpture, 
Raised in wavy, breezy play. 


Angel head, of heavenly beauty ! 
With thy golden, floating hair, 
Darling child! I fear I worship 
Thee, who art so dear and fair, 
ae awe 


THE TWO ANGELS. 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
Two angels, one of Life and one of Death 
Passed o’er the village as the morning broke: 
The dawn was on their fuces, and beneath. — 


The sombre houses hearsed with Plumes of 
smoke. 











Their attitude and aspect were the same, 
Alike their features ard their robes of white: 
But one was crowned with amaranth, as wit) 


flame, 
And one with asphodels, like flakes of light. 


Isaw them pause on thei celestial way 
Then said I, with deep fea) and doubt oppressed: 
‘ Beat not so loud, my heart, lest thou betray 
The place where thy beloved are atrest 


And he, who wore the crown of asphodels, 
Decending, at my door began to knock 

And my soul sank within me, as in wells 

The waters sink befure an earthquake’s shock, 


I recognized the nameless agony, 

The terror and the tremor and the pain, 

That oft before had filled and haunted me, 

And now returned with threefold strength 
again. 

The door I opened to my heavenly guest, 

And listened, for I thought | heard God’s voice 

And knowing whatso’er he sent was best, 

Dared neither to lament nor to rejoice. 


Then with a smile, that filled the house with 
light, 

‘ My errand is not Death. but Life,’ he said; 

And ere I answered, passing out of sight 

On his celestial embassy he sped. 


*T was at thy door, O friend! and not at mine, 
The angel with the amaranthine wreath, 
Pausing descended, and with voice divine, 
Whispered a word that had a sound like Death. 


Then fell upon the house a sudden gloom, 

A shadow on those features fair and thin; 

And softly, from that hushed and darkened 
rooin, 

Two angels issued where but one went in. 


All is of God! If He but wave his hand 
The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud, 
Till, with a smile of light on sea and land, 
Lo! He looks back from the departing cloud. 


Angels of Life and Death are His ; 

Without His leave they pass no threshhold o'er; 
Who, then, would wish or dare, believing this, 
Against the messengers to shut the door. 


IT IS'NT ALL IN BRINGING UP. 
A SONG BY THE “ PEASANT BARD.” 
It is’nt all in “ bringing up,” 
Let folks say what they will; 
To silver scour a pewter cup,— 
It will be pewter still. 
E’en he of old, wise Solomon, 
Who said “ train up a child,” 
If { mistake not, had a son 
Proved rattle-brained and wild. 
A man of mark who fain would pass 
For lord of sea and land, 
May have thetraining of a son, 
And bring hia up full grand; 
May give him all the wealth of lore, 
Of college and of school, 
Yet, after all, may make no more 
Than just a decent fool. 
Another, raised by Penury 
Upon her bitter bread, 
Whose road to knowledge is like that 
The good to heaven must tread— 
Has got a spark of Nature’s light, 
He’ll fan it to a flame, 
Till in its burning letters bright 
The world may read his name. 
If it were all in “ bringing up,” 
In counsel and restraint, 
Some rascals had been honest men,—- 
I'd been myself a saint. 
O, ’tis’nt all in “bringing up,” 
Let folks say what they will! 
Neglect may dim a silver cup,— 
It will be silver still—W. E. Farmer 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Pus.isHep weexty, sy NaTsaneL Witt? 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 
Price, $1 a year—Six copies for $5—in advan. 
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